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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this study were to examine the 
importance that elementary principals place upon the terminal value 
freedom in relation to the development of teachers, and to examine 
the consistency of elementary principals' decision making along a 
teacher-supportive to super visor- supportive continuum. One hundred 
elementary principals in Ontario were investigated using the Rokeach 
Values Survey (rating the importance of ten terminal values and four 
instrumental values ), the Rotter Locus of Control Survey, and the 
Instructional Decisions Survey, the latter consisting of four 
instrumental value scores: trust, loyalty, self-reliance, and 
self -direction. Following administration of the instruments, all the 
principals were interviewed regarding their attitude toward the 
influence of the administrative structure and of teacher 
characteristics on principals' decision making. Results indicated 
that the terminal value freedom was rated higher than the nine other 
values combined, that trust was considered the most Important 
instrumental value, and that teacher-supportive elementary principals 
tend to be the most collaborative, loyal to teachers' beliefs, and 
supportive of teachers' self-reliance and self-direction. Twenty-one 
tables, three sample scenarios, and a scoring key for the 
Instructional Decisions Survey are appended. (TE) 
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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of this study were: (1) to examine the importance 
that elementary principals place upon the terminal value freedom, in 
relation to the growth and development of teachers; (2) to examine the 
consistency of elementary principals' decision making along a teacher- 
supportive to supervisor-supportive continuum. The investigation of 
the direction in which principals focused their decision making was 
measured using the Instructional Decisions Survey consisting of four 
instrumental value scores: trust, loyalty, self-reliance and self- 
direction, and total score for direction of decision making. 

The population comprised 100 elementary principals from the 
province of Ontario, Canada. Six categorical variables described the 
population: gender, age, years of experience as a principal, educa- 
tional qualifications, size of school and type of school (urban, 

suburban, rural). 

Three instruments were administered on an individual basis to each 
of the 100 principals: the Rokeach Values Survey, on which principals 
were asked to rate the importance of each of ten terminal values and 
four instrumental values; the Rotter Locus of Control Survey to 
determine the principals' sense of control over events in their lives, 
and the Instructional Decisions Survey to determine the direction of 
decision making the principals chose on a continuum from teacher 
supportive to supervisor supportive. This survey also provided a 
measure of consistency of action of elementary principals when making 
decisions within the context of the four instrumental values. 
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Following administration of the instruments, the researcher 
interviewed all the principals regarding their attitude toward the 
influence of the administrative structure, and teacher characteristics 
upon the principals' decision making. 

The data analyses programs were: one- and two-way analyses of 
variance with Tukey WSD follow-up where appropriate, Pearson Product 
Moment correlation and chi square. 

The significant differences indicated were: (1) the terminal 
value freedom was rated higher than the nine other values combined; 

(2) women tended to rate the importance of freedom higher than males; 

(3) principals with 10 to 15 years of experience as a principal rated 
the importance of freedom higher than those with more experience; 

(4) trust was considered the most important instrumental value; 

(5) internal principals age 41 to 45 chose most collaborative responses; 

(6) internal females tended to support teacher self-reliance more than 
external females; (7) internals in urban schools tended to support 
teacher self-direction more than externals in rural schools; (9) teacher- 
supportive elementary principals tended to be the most collaborative, 
loyal to teachers' beliefs, and supportive of teacher self-reliance and 
self-direction. 



INTRODUCTION: 

of excellence inschooUng. ^"J^^ 
fn^o^n SlftL^ jroviaes . set of_ 

This oaper examines *he values intrinsic to decision _ 

instructional situations. 

. • i.« direction o* decision making is a continuum 
The principals' direction o„ ue t teac her- 

rangLg. from least t^J^SPdSM wrvey (IDS) was 
supportive. EJ*™£S°!£ determine what position 

developed and a 3 ™ 1 ? 1 ^®™^ principals occupied when . 
on the continuum e ^^ n ^ ry s ^^el?ance and self-direction 
the values trust, loyalty, sen 
were at issue. 

4. ¥ ha aforementioned instru- 
The reasons for the deyelopmen t of th e afo rem- expressed 
Sent and the consequent study ^olved from ifica iiy 
in the introductory Ration , ue. . ™ ^ inq of 

explored the values i^Pl 101 *"* * n 7 °a e r. using the premise 
the principal as an instructional lea » J en which 
J£t decision making of P r ^ipals is re ? a ??ve to specific 
would reveal their values an tee believes that the 

instructional situations, ^keacn U* i who think> 
educational community is P°g££ e ° f b * h I ir P belief s and values 
behave and interact on the basis ™. However, values 
and the values intrinsic to the s«« theoretical 
and beliefs are modes of within a 

constructs (Neil, 1983). -J.h! value of the individual's 
school culture ^ich pursues the value ot challenge and 

freedom to grow, will edibilities. Personal values 
ihe excitement of realize d capabi lit ies. best 

(such as believing in the *° o r t he leaders in the 

^LfSTSo-S STe»W.- the b uiia ing . 

* 4.k^ lifprature on the role of 
in a comprehensive review of the liter ^ . s 

the principal, Gre ^^^ d ^ an ' wnv thev behave as they do 
about what principals do than wny me. . 
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vithin the context of their £f^%^ 
few studies have ■"S^^ffttat support 
and instrumental values ana oeix decisions, 
elementary Principals' instruct ionai ae identifying the 
Greenfield states that research aimea a job _ relate d 
operational beliefs and values under W»* J a useful 

problems (i.e., i nstr « ct i°^i 0 ° e So"deIcribinq and under- 
cut virtually untapped strategy « 8CriB 
standing the work of school principals. 

, * inextricably entangled in webs 

instructional 5 ecis ^ n ^ a "iuel- howeve?, oraanizational 
of personal and societal values^ howe icedures for 

expectations of P"^gg^ a 5£ preparation programs 
principals and, most noticeamy^ p p th clarif y 
for Principals, lacxempnasx j subsequent 

S!iefr a raitft^ «** actions - 

Principals would benefit from reflection ^n and exam- 

ination of values ^™* ca *^JtiSS or encouraging 
has difficulty in leading, ^upportin 9 f is 

institutional change w a c J^ Sd unclear about one's 

^r^nd^efiefl "SS^cip.?. strive for goals 
values and beiieis. .wiy v acceptable within 

and changes which telievea^ac nierarchv. These 

the superstructure of the educational - & because 

same principals become confused ^d disgruntled^ ^ 

SS »c^ » inconsistent 

or possiblv contradictory. 

inportant to them, then it stands to r aecisions . 

to be aware of what va J"" "> £uen beliefs about the 

e^edo^chers^eef border STrov toward their 
potential. 

ll0 studies have provided ways to identify the terminal 
"^TartioSa^the 1 ^ 
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of how they view the terminal value of the ^^"i'" 

Sestf. research procedure and an instrument that could 
help fuJfill this need. 

THBOKETICM. FRAMEWORK AND RAT IONALE: 

- touchi 1981) asserts that one of the most important 
oSationai characteristics is the culture and associated 

X - b^nr^d^Iop^ ue .Suction Influences 
S" ?unfamlntri n war-c?-?n P g of all ^^J^lr? 
ouchi this means that the members of the organization are 
Stached ^"connected to the organization through the 

SSS38 TSSTZ Z^*^^^£<^ 
elfect^^^ 

These rewards may be extrinsic recognition, or ideally, 
S 5. S^-ti-^i- !». c^r^pporaSd'SellsIipi'ined- 
S^L^^iS'-SK. through close social 

relations" (Ouchi, 1981, p. 8). 

rSnllan 1982). Trust, openness and respect for others have 
been round to be Instrumental values and qualities P^sent 
in Schools where teachers are growing and learning, and where 
Sere is evidence of satisfaction with supervision (Knoop, 19 
Participation in decision faking has been identified 

significantly and positively . r ? lat «* ^* e ?g2?* Trueblood, 
and satisfaction with supervision (Knoop, 1981, Trueoiooa, 

Trueblood & Flanagan, 1983). 

valuina the individual's freedom to grow is implicit in trusting 
anaTelp^tinfothers, and in ^^^^^^SS^ 
which encourages participation and the risk taKing mvoi\ea -n 
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being self-reliant and self -directive. Personal values are 
accepted as a major influence on human behaviour (Kluckhom, 
1951; Kilman, 1981; Rokeach, 1973) , and the values a 
principal has, associated with teachers as learners and 
their desire to grow are crucial variables as they relate 
to the effectiveness of his or her decision making. 

Linking of the values construct to instructional decision 
making suggests that the behaviours which principals exhibit 
within instructional leadership situations reveal their 
respective basic beliefs about the freedom of individuals 
to grow and their desire to do so. Such values are vital 
to effective supervision and instructional leadership 
(Knoop, 19 81; Sergiovanni & Starratt, 1983). 

The conceptual framework of this study is based on the 
theory that principals' terminal and instrumental values 
are a driving force that fuels thexr behaviour and furthermore 
that individuals within the school organization are more 
effective as a working unit when the principals terminal 
and instrumental values are made explicit and are consistency 
•reflGcted- by their decision-making actions. The principal 
who demonstrates consistency and congruency through awareness 
of values and related actions will be one who develops a 
sense of integrity throughout the school. 

What the leader believes about learning, the place of education 
in society and what motivates people, can be the guiding 
principles that create the difference between a maintainor 
and a developer (Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982). Bennis (1933) 
SSted in his P study of highly successful chief executive officers 
that they all seemed to possess the ability to communicate a 
vision and to obtain support for it. 

The ability to support and encourage the group's direction 
even when the going gets rough is an attribute that reveals 
a level of consistency that evolves from the ability to 
communicate a value system which provides inner strength 
and a context for action. 

Getzels, Lipham & Campbell (1968) stated that: 

"If we are to comprehend the flesh and fibre, 
the muscle and movement of leadership, rather 
than describe its form and shadow in the tired 
conventional categories and abstractions we 
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have been applying, we Bust include « issues 
i« raw theorizing and research the prevail my 
values STSiS ?hele»aership behaviour we 
are studying is embedded" . (p. • i. 

S a i.ii.; that ^"^STMsi-it, 

o^^ncioa^fcenaviou?! '"Se^videnc. > suggests that 
«L „Sl who is perceived as being authentic, is 

principal and teachers. 
OBJECTIVES ; 

The objectives of this paper relate directly to the ^"uc-^ 
tional ^=i=iff h ^|^ ri ™ c °Sure were -designed to indicate 
SfpSaSVorientation'as - aecision o maXer along a 

tne t'iJ.nwj.^ loac-h ^-pacher-supportive to most teacner 

continuum from least teacner B ?PP"*. - ribed in each 

reliance. 

This paper examines data related to the following questions: 

1) When categorized by direction ^^er^rienialiln: 
most teacher orientation, moderate teacner uj-j- . 
5Ct teacher orientation, how d o principals in these 
categories differ with regard to their trust, sell 
reUance! loyalty and self-direction scores? 

2) What was the overall consistency of principals' decision- 
making responses? 
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The preceding questions prov^of^*^ 
ei^enf^^ 

results of the ^l°"^°\Sfreforf purpose upon the, 
to place some meaning and ^^ r ^°^ _^tary principals, 
instructional decision makxng of ^lementar y pr 

Persons involved £^5%™ reflect ion upon and exam- 
and change would benefit from ^" e Sv ?heir decisions, 
ination of the values communicated by their dec ^ 

^n^ b — 



one's words and actions. 

THE STUDY 



The Population for this study ^^^fRSSIw- of 

principals ^T 100) T ^"°JL \° th l study were sixty-seven 
Ontario, Canada. Included in tne s y elementary 
(67) elementary P^ncipa.s from in age 

principals from region B. The popuxa * 13 

blf pJLSpSr'^SISrror^ri-^ ran 9 ed fro, 

Sss thr one to 33 years as a prmcipal. 

I» order to facilitate the description of this study, it 

to ideas offered by the researcher: 

CONSISTENCY; A P-n^^.^^^SSt^rSl^ 
oegree to which individuals ' actiws oonsxsten y consist - 
a let of values The observable garacterist^ ^ _ 
ency carries with it the W^°| tration of one's values 
ency, which is a consisten tional definition of 

in action. For tnls »^ Q £ « determining the number of 
consistency was .computed by determining ion of 

choices a principal made ^^^^ctj pnal Decisions 
SSve SoTctrShe^nirnr^he situations in the 
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DIRECTION OF DECISION MAKING; A continuum which reflects 
t he decision-making orientatio ns of elementary principals 
when working with teachers in instructional decision- 
making situations. The three positions used in this study 
to describe the orientations of principals were: teicner- 
•upportive, moderately teacher-supportive and supervisor- 
supportive. Principals received scores for each of tne 
positions on the continuum across all twelve situations. 
A principal choosing to be teacher supportive in all 
12 situations could acquire a possible score of 48 whereas 
a principal making supervisor-oriented choices would receive 
a score of 12 across the 12 situations. 

VALUES: Instrumental values are defined by Rokeach (1968) 
refer ' t o those values which are means to achieving preferred 
end-states, e.g., a preferred end-state may be freedom to 
grow and learn, providing an atmosphere which promoted 
collaboration (trust), self-direction and self-reliance, 
facilitates individuals growth and learning. 



INSTRUMENTATION AND DESIGN OF THE STUDY; 

This field study was designed to survey and describe the influence 
tha? eiementaryVincipal!' values related to trust (collaboration) , 
loyalty (to school policy or teacher beliefs), teacher self- 
reliance and self-direction may have upon their direction of 
decision making and the consistency of that direction. Hence 
an TncfrniM-.innal Decisions Survey (IDS) instrument and a 
scoring procedure were designed to determine the direction 
o* the principals 1 decision making. The scoring procedure 
was designed to reveal the principals' level of consistency 
o* decision making across twelve instructional scenarios 
which reveal the principals' supervisory orientation on a 
continuum ranging from teacher-supportive to supervisor- 
supportive orientations. Three scenarios were written for 
each of the four instrumental values, trust, loyalty, self- 
reliance and self-direction. 

The validity of the continua and related scenarios was 
established using standard logical and content validity 
procedures. Expert judgement was used to confirm that the 
instrumental values were in fact embedded in the scenarios. 
The criteria set to determine the appropriate level of ^udge 
agreement was 5/6 or .83. 

The same judges were asked to identify whether or not the points 
on the decision -makinn continua reflected, the degrees 
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of self-direction, self-reliance, trust or loyalty that 
principals would be willing to promote ranging from 
teacher-supportive to supervisor-supportive orientations. 

One hundred elementary principals completed the survey, 
working on a one-to-one basis with the investigator. 
The sessions with each principal averaged an hour in 
length. Following the explanation and administration 
of the IDS the researcher asked each principal two 
que stioniTregar ding his or her perceptions of the influence 
of tlv* organizational system upon his or her enactment of 
the four instrumental values and the influences of teacher 
characteristics. The answers to these questions were used 
to substantiate and support the data collected and to add 
another dimension to the implications of the study. 



RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 



DIRECTION OF DECISION MAKING! 

Using the Instructional Decision Survey scores the investi- 
gator created three categories oi decision making. Each 
principal was assigned to one of three categories based 
upon their IDS scores. Those with scores from 27-33 were 
judged to be supervisor-oriented (so) , those scoring 34-35 
were moderately teacher-oriented (MTO) and those scoring 
36-41 were teacher-oriented (TO) . Table 1 presents the 
means and variances for each of these categories. The F 
ratio presented in Table 2 shows there was a statistically 
significant decision-making category main effect and Table . 
demonstrates that each of the category means were signific- 
antly different from one another. 



Insert Tables 1/ 2 and 3 here 



It was possible to categorize the elementary principals 
according to three different decision-making orientations, 
therefore it was possible to ask whether or not there might 
be significant differences among principals within the 
aforementioned categories with regard to their trust, 
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loyalty, self-reliance and self-direction scores. Tables 
4 to 7 present the mean scores and variances of trust, loyalty, 
self-direction and self-reliance for the three decision- 
making categories. 



Insert Tables 4 to 7 here 



Tables 8 to 11 present a summary of the analysis of variance 
(ANOVA) performed on trust, loyalty, self-reliance and 
self-direction scores for the direction of decision-making 
categories. The F ratios in these tables indicate statistic- 
ally" significant differences in all four cases. 



Insert Tables 8 to 11 here 



However, as shown by the Tukey t-test results presented in 
Tables 12 to 15 not all of the mean differences were signific- 
ant. 



Insert Tables 12 to 15 here 

Based upon the range of the trust score means (9 .1 7-gl* °" a 
3 - 12 point scale) and the small but significant difference 
shown in Tables 8 and 12, it was concluded hat the elementary 
Principals in this study tended to be collaborative in their 
approach to decision making. This finding supports the general 
view in the field about the nature of elementary I*™"?**" B 
decision-making styles. The significant mean ^ S 
suggest that teacher-oriented principals were mor V?\ P ?™hPr- 
of tie collaborative approach than were the J°derately teac her- 
oriented principals and the supervisor-oriented principals. 

The aata in Figure 1 indicate that the principals in the three 
Secis?on-making categories were ^i^e different with regard 
to their loyalty scores. The range of the loyalty score 

... 10 
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means (6.5 - 9.6 on a 3 - 12 point scale) and the moderate 
and significant differences shown in Table 13 show that 
teacher-oriented principals were more supportive of '"teachers 
being loyal to their own beliefs than were supervisor- 
oriented princiDals. Based upon these data supervisor- 
oriented princiDals were more supportive of loyalty of 
school policy r 

The self-reliance scores emerged within the moderate to 
teacher-oriented range , however, supervisor-oriented principals 
were the least teacher-oriented with regard to valuing 
teacher self-reliance and teacher-oriented principals were 
sianificantly more supportive of teacher self-reliance 
than were supervisor-oriented principals. 

Teacher self-direction fell within the moderate range of 
teacher-orientation, however, teacher-oriented principals 
were significantly more supportive of teacher self-direction 
than were moderately teacher-oriented or supervisor-oriented 
principals, (7.0 - 7.3 on a 3 - 12 point scale). 



Insert Fiaure 1 here 



OVERALL CONSISTENCY OF PRINCIPALS' DIRECTION OF DECISION MAKING: 

In order to further explore and understand the level of 
principals 1 consistency of direction of decision making , 
profiles were constructed for each principal , using the 
number of responses across the continuum of most teacher- 
oriented decisions to least teacher-oriented decisions 
(supervisor-supportive decisions). The consistency categories 
which evolved from the investigation provided further information 
related to one of the purposes of the~ study, namely: to examine 
the consistency that exists among principals 1 related instru- 
mental values and selected instructional* decisions. 

Consistency scores were computed by determining the number of 
choices an individual made related to the positions on the 
direction of decision-making continuum, i.e., least teacher- 
oriented to most teacher-oriented. The frequency of partic- 
ular direction of decision-making choices was determined 
across each of the sub-scale values trust, loyalty, self- 
reliance and self-direction. 
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criteria were •**^&£&JSffi^ ^gfconlUency, 
more from. one »e="° n °* „ction defined moderate consistency, 
end I or"e«r W cSo ceHiSS 'one «Sion with other responses 
and 5 or iewtsi defined low consistency). Tne 

is presented in Table 16. 



Insert Table 16 here 



• • i~ » c a orouD tended to be moderately to highly 
The principals, as a group, wnacu orincipals demon- 

E&?& cSSS^JTS'^iSr'S. decision- 
making responses were considered. 

POST HOC ANALYSIS : 

In order to further ^*^ n *£.°SSi2r3 Ifreclionlf 
the elementary principals within ^vaitvT Seli-a± rect ion 

25SSTSS3 wUn regard to' the three categories of 
consistency. 

Tab le 17 presents the mean trust loyalty 

self-reliance scores and variance ror eacn principals 

categories of insistency. These data indie ate 

who had the lowest consisten cy P r °^^ e ^ a e ^ e p t self-reliance. 

the subsets. 

Insert Table 17 here 
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Tables 18, 19, 20 and 21 present the results of the 
analyses of variance performed on direction of decision- 
asking trust, loyalty, self-reliance and self-direction 
•cores with regard to the three consistency catsoorijs. The 
F ratios (trust: 1.394; self-reliance: 1.547) ^cated 
no statistically significant differences among the three 
categories of consistency with regard to direction of 
decision-making trust and self-reliance scores. However, 
the F ratios (loyalty: 5.899? self-direct ion: 0.780) 
indicated there were statistically significant differences 
among the three categories of consistency with regard to 
loyalty and self -direction scores. When dealing with 
situations where loyalty was at issue the principals 
within the low consistency category tended to , c J oos ? 
responses within the range of moderately loyal to teacher 
beliefs and loyal to school policy. However, when self- 
direction was at issue the highly consistent principals 
tended to choose responses supporting teacher self- 
direction while those principals within the lov; consistency 
category tended to choose responses favouring more directive 
approaches. 



Insert Tables 18, 19, 20 and 21 here 

IMPORTANCE 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND LEARNING O F THE PRINCIPAL: 

The literature on the role of the principal and leadership 
suqoests that what the princioal believes about learning 
and the guiding principles he or she holds can constitute 
the difference between a maintainer-nrincipal an<* a 
develODer-princioal who holds a vision (Leithwood s. 
Mon?goSer y ri982) . This suggests that educational programs 
for Drincioals should include opportunity for them to 
articulate their beliefs about their own learning and 
orowth, end that of the teachers with whom they work. 
Confutation with one's belief about the value of freedom 
to ioumey toward a potential is an awareness level that \9 
necessarv for promoting chance in one's own behaviour anfl 
?of "cognizing and facilitating the growing sophistication 
and professionalism o* teachers. It might Bls * -J^nals 
level of awareness and in the company of peers that P r V> cl P^, 
could practice the kind of self-confrontation that is described 
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by Rokeach and Cochrane (1972). This is » ^^^^Sief- 
abou? the inconsistencies which exist within one's own belie f- 
behaviour system. Principals' short courses and inservice 
Programs tend to focus only upon inf ormation *^£ 0 dge 
t-»f-hPr than providing opportunities for the learn e.s. -co 
SSSw SS the? benaveas they do in certain situations, 
IS what values underlie their choices of action. The 
U?eS?ure oS ?hrprincipalship emphasizes the need for 
educational programs for principals which focus upon their 
conceptual functioning both from the cognitive and the 
affective point of view. Such programs which heighten 
awareness of personal value systems would provide opportunity 
?or Unking personal practical knowledge of where the Principal 
is developmental^, where he or she wants to be as an ^Jtruct 

IcUon was seen by the participating principals as a tool for 
learning about themselves as decision makers. Tne "Struct 
ionai decisions survey . might be one »f ^ °ould be used to 
Koln nrincioals recoqnize and confront the values wmcn ^j-uvj. 
5he P co^exi P of tne?r"decisions, when working with teachers. 

The instrument could also be used by principals ^eachers 
for perception testing of others. Teachers could P 



for perception testing 01 wu.re.*». — - -- - - . the 

the value structures surrounding the "way things are within 



the school. 



THE HIDING OF PRINCIPALS; 

When a district is selecting principal-appointees, criteria 
is established based upon the quality of person being sought. 
This study indicates that it may be possible to explore and 
identify" the value orientation of the candidate within the 
n to he characteristics of instructional leadership, 
instructional decision-making situations could be established 
to provide information for the interviewers about the o^e 
of teaSer-orientation the candidate believes he or she carries 
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Jff2cti?e schools based upon a vision of excellence, it 
and facilitate the learning and growth of teachers ana 



students . 



THE ROLE Or mntxrfm n<=> t2*±zz — — 

„ mqo^ in his work on educational change, differentiates 

Fullan (1982), in ms worn o neu u . leader . His findings 

and networking within a school. Based upon tne x * 

the IDS survey it would «PP«V a ^Sii£liScf 

oriented principals also promote sel ; -reliance 

and self-direction of te a che r s . D i re c 1 1 ve leaaers 

the nature of the change and attempt to get teachers r 

their decisions. Blumberg w a .^fJj e }2 e ii?55inr^tatioiial 

*ha+- directive instructional leaders ana lacuitativ 

directive principal. .FuUan " ? "' "".he is clear about 

leader can be effective only "if he or she is « 

the purpose of change and has tor can ^educational 

ISSSpS (Fullan 1982, £ithvoo< ^f^Sd ,»2^ to 
Consistency of action of Principals in "zLe teacher -orient a- 
be demonstrated by those who tended to c ^| t«|f r 
tion responses within each of the value situarions. 



. . . 15 
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Issue" wi?h principals to pwvide them with ways of sewing 

to personal values and consequent growth c J* n ff \ 
Knowledge of the kinds of values that f^Uxtat. wbh 
processes could Provide critical information to those 
Responsible for furthering school effectiveness ana 
identifying the necessary leadership. 
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TABLE 1 



. _ n ,« r »etion of Decision Making 

C ^s 8 Si4erSSiatiSS Teacher-Oriented, 
Moderately Teacher-Oriented and 
Supervisor-Oriented Categories 



Category 



Teacher-oriented 

Moderately teacher- 
oriented 

Supervisor-oriented 



34 

38 
28 



Range 
36-41 

34-35 
27-33 



Mean 
37.09 

34.42 
31.39 



Variance 
1.658 

0.250 
2.9E8 



TABLE 2 



Sugary of Analysis of Vari J° r 
Direction of Decision Making Categories 



Source 

Direction of 

decision making 

Error 




2 498.3 249.141 167.039' 
97 144.7 1.492 



0.000 



♦Significant at .05 level (p<.05) 



ERIC 



V 



TABLE 3 

_ ,^ w>mv .„ ft * Tukev t-test Results for 
DiSKS of Sion H*kin 9 Categories 



T-T 



Direction of 
Decision Making 
Differences 



Obtained 
T-Score 



Critical 
Value 
of T 



df 



Teacher-oriented 



5.70 



18.286* 



2.38 97 



supervisor 



-oriented 



Teacher-oriented 



2.67 



9.260* 



2.38 97 



moderate? y 
teacher-oriented 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



3.03 



9.960* 



2.38 97 



suoervisor-oriented 



'Signi 



ficant value of t at .05 level 
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TABLE 4 



Mean Direction of Decision Making 
Trust Scores for Direction of 
Decision Making Categories 



Direction of 
Decision making 
Categories 

Teacher-oriented 

Moderately teacher- 
oriented 

Suoervisor-oriented 



34 

38 
28 



Mean 
9.8B2 

9.737 
9.141 



V ariance 
0.592 

0.631 
1.460 



TABLE 5 



Mean Direction of ^■^^Sf^SigoS:"' 
for Direction of Decision Making categories. 



Direction of 
Decision making 
Categories 

Teacher-oriented 

Moderately teacher- 
oriented 

Supervisor-oriented 



N 
34 

38 
28 



Mean 
9.559 

7.737 
6.500 



Variance 
27.890 

2.037 
3.148 
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TABLE 6 



Mean Direction of Decision Making Se If -Reliance 
Scores for Direction of Decision Making 
Categories 




Teacher-oriented 



Moderately teacher- 
oriented 

Supervisor-oriented 



38 
28 



9.579 
D.464 



1.223 
2.036 



TABLE 7 

Mean Direction of Decision Making Self -Direction 
Scores for Direction of Decision Making 
Categories 



Direction of Decision 
Making Categories 

Teacher-oriented 

Moderately teacher- 
oriented 

Supe rv isor-or iente d 



K 



34 

38 
28 



Mean 



Variance 



7.970 

7.368 
7.286 



0.^54 

1.050 
1.026 



TABLE 8 

c,,™**™ of Analyais of Variance Results for ; 
S Sc?ion St Decision Making Categories: 

Trust Means 




Direction of . 4 6168 5.440 

decision making 2 



Error 



97 82.326 0.8487 



♦ Significant at the .05 level (p< .05) 



0.006* 



TABLE 9 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Section of Decision Making Categories: 
Loyalty Means 




Direction of 

decision making 2 



Error 



148.2 
97 1080.8 



74.12 
11.14 



6.652 



0.002* 



'significant at the .05 level (o<.05) 
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TABLE 10 

" c „™,rv of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Reckon or Decision Making Categories: 
Self-Reliance Means 




Direction of 

decision making 2 



Error 



97 



67.39 
128.61 



33.695 
1.326 



25.413 



0.000* 



♦ Sianificant at the .05 level (p<.05) 



TABLE 11 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Section of Decision Making Categories: 
Self-Direction Means 




Direction of 

decision making 2 



Error 



97 



Probability 



9.223 4.6115 5.487 
81.527 0.8405 



0.006* 



♦ Significant at the .05 level (p<.05) 
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TABLE 12 



Summary of Tukey t-test Results for u 
Direction of Decision Mailing Categories: 
Trust Means 



Direction of 
Decision Making 
Categories 



T-T 



Mean 
Difference 



Critical 
Observed Value 
T-Score of T df 



Teacher-oriented 

9.882-9.142 
Supervisor-oriented 



0.740 



3.147* 2.38 97 



Teacher-oriented 



9. 882-9.737 0.140 0.644 2.38 97 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



9.737-9.142 0.600 2.615* 2.38 97 



Supervisor- 
oriented 



♦Significant at the .05 level (p<.05) 
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TABLE 13 



Suinmary of Tukey t-test Results for 
Direction of Decision Making Categories: 



Loyalty Means 



Direction of 
Decision Making 
Categories T " T 


Mean 
Difference 


Observed 
T-Score 


Critical 
Value 
of T 


df 


Teacher-oriented 
' -^^^ 9.56-6.5 


3.060 


3.593* 


2.38 


97 


Supervisor-oriented 










Teacher-oriented 
" 9.56-7.74 


1.820 


2.310 


2.38 


97 


Moderately 
teacher-oriented 










Moderately 
teacher-oriented 

■ 7.74-6.5 


1.240 


1.492 


2.33 


97 



Supervisor-oriented 
♦Significant at the .05 level (p<.05) 
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TABLE 14 



Summary of Tukey t-test Results for u 
Direction of Decision Making Categories; 
Self-Reliance Means 



Direction of 
Decision Making 
Categories 



T-T 



Mean 
Difference 



Critical 
Observed Value 
T-Seore of T flf 



Teacher-oriented 



10.56-8.46 



2.100 7.146* 2.38 97 



Supervisor-orienred 



Teacher-oriented 



10.56-9.58 0.980 



3.605* 2.38 97 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



9.58-8.46 



1.120 3.905* 2.38 97 



Supervisor-oriented 



♦Significant at the .05 level (p^.05) 
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TABLE 15 

Summary of Tukey t-test Results for L 
Direction of Decision Making Categories; 
Self-Direction Means 



Direction of 
Decision Making 
Categories 

Teacher-oriented 



T-T 



Mean 
Difference 



Critical 
Observed Value 
T-Score of T df 



7.97-7.29 0.6CO 2.906* 2,38 97 



Supervisor-oriented 



Teacher-oriented 



7.97-7.37 0.600 2.772* 2.38 97 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



Moderately 
teacher-oriented 



Supervisor-oriented 



7.37-7.29 0.080 0.350 2.3G 97 



♦Significant at the .05 level (p<.05) 
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TABLE 16 

Overall Consistency of Principals' 



TOTAL: 

40 (40%) 



CONSISTENCY CATEGORIES 
LO V7 MODERATE HIGH TOTAL 



n % n 



n % n % 



46 (46%) 14 (14%) 100 ^ 00% > 
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TABLE 3.7 

Mean Trust, Loyalty, Self-Direction and 
Self-Reliance Decision-Making Subscores 
for Consistency Categories 



Consistency 
Categories 



Direction of Decision-Making Subscores 
Trust Loyalty Self-Direction Self-Reliance 



High 


X: 
n: 

S2. 

• 


9.714 

(14) 

0.220 


9.000 

(14) 

0.154 


8.000 

(14) 

0.769 


9.857 

(14) 

2.439 


Medium 


X: 
n: 

S2 : 


9.761 

(46) 

0.719 


7. 608 

(46) 

2.022 


7 . 804 

(46) 

0.694 


9.783 

(46) 

1.507 


Low 


X: 
n: 
S2. 

• 


9.425 

(40) 

1.389 


7.375 

(40) 

3.574 


7.100 

(40) 

0.913 


9.300 

(40) 

2.318 



TABLE 13 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Consistency Categories: Direction or 
Decision-Making Trust Scores 




Consistency 
Error 



2 2.558 1.279 1.394 
97 89.002 0.917 
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TABLE 19 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Consistency Categories: Direction of 
Decision-Making Loyalty Means 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F Ratio 


Probability 


Consistency 


2 


28.26 


14.129 


5.899 


0.004* 


Error 


97 


232.33 


2.395 







♦Significant at the .05 level (p^.05) 
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TABLE 20 

summary of Analysis of V* ria ™* j***^ 0 * 
Consistency Categories: Direction 

Decision-Making Self-Reliance Means u 



Source 
Consistency 



Error 



df 



SS 



MS 



F Ratio 



2 6.060 3.030 1.547 

97 189.940 1.958 



Probability 
0.218 



TABLE 21 

Summary of Analysis of Variance Results for 
Consistency Categories: Direction of 
Decision-Making Self -Direct ion Means 



Source 


df 


SS 


MS 


F Ratio 


Probability 


Consistency 


2 


137.2 


68.609 


13.159 


0.000* 


Error 


97 


505.7 


5.214 







f Sign 



ificant at the .05 level ( p < .05); 
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SAMPLE SCENARIOS 



INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS SURVEY 
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Scenario *1 



Pat" French is a teacher in a grade five clastroom at 

ing about goals and objectives. 

It is now the second wee* in September, you are 
beginnfngloT J-J- J™ * fST^Ii-. 
^."Ktf frt." d v u as -n as possible, 

based planning and goal-setting. You Bit aown j 
» credible leader? 



C Milree Armstrong 19 64 

LS£ 38 



Responses: 



1. I "ould take ^*pon«ibilitv for writing a of ^oals 
for Pat Eased on my observations in her classroom 
throughout the previous year and based upon required 
procram goals. I would tell her to go over thlese 
goals with tne in "order to make decisions around 
long-range plans . 



2 I would tel l her that planning and goal-setting are 
e xpectations of 'teachers within the region. I would 
ask her to give me her long-range plans within a 
specified time . 



3 I would arrange an appointment with Pat so we could 
3 ' have time to talk . I want to see if I can understand 
her apparent tek r of planning and her reluctance to 
work with the rest of the staff. I want to find out 
if she possibly feels inadequate in this area. I 
will help her set up goals. 



4 I would accept the fact that everyone has strengths 

in different areas . Pat is a competent teacher who 
provides good learning experiences for ber children. 
Hp? instructional and evaluational strategies indicate 
toowledgf of her students and knowledge of the curricula. 
Jeauirements. Her method of planning seems to work for 
her I will offer su ggestions if she as ks for ideas 
Snd'l Will worK with her in a suppo rtive and ccjlaEorative 



manner . 
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Scenario #2 



front door of the echool voumee t one 0. ^ if h 
looks very tens*. As won as he * f directly 

5?^^^ SAW-Zto talk: 

-When I was ^ « J^SfTmy 
thrilled. Being P^.?' 5fii However, I'm beginning to 
exciting and very challenging! «° w ^^' if x , h 2 u ld be . 

wonder if I'm *^^5*'£ a *S. help. I know this 
SVSrSSi.. ^it's really getting to me. 

-The children, on the whole, are very good; they're 
eager and they're responsive x have six in t.n ^ 
don't seem to be doing anything, or at leas ^ at all 
I think they're capable of. They don we , rfi 

js^- « ^ ^ * tS S one of them t0 

Sy" to get at the root of their problems. 

«I iust don't think I'm doing the best I can for 
i juot . . . M ;.u the resources tnar ar« 

these kids, particularly « „hat'B botherinq me 

right here in the jchool. *"*n a ™to c one to you at 
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Responses: 



1. 




2. 



f»ke together . I a )• ,. nthpr I'd emphasize 

'ra gi^e"^ Some strategies to 
?r? U Sfth ?he s?x children ana I'd check back in a 
couple of weeks. 



3. 



HHniultant design. 



4. 



I'd conjirmthati^^ 

SH^sT^Ix-reliant people ^J^^ive solutions 

I^encourage hi* to talk about altern^ ^ 

tHat he wouK like to try. * ° £ J ve and p i an of action. 



C Milree J\rmstrona 1 



Scenario #3 



y ou are the principal of a regional K-6 school? you 
h .ve £3 JncrealiSgly corned »^~^JZ?Xm 
SL^ySSfftS SSJSi rrSfrS'afihe Junior level 

for the past seven years. 

Fro* your observations in his classroom Msoussions 
with hi" you Know that Mr! Sa.es' 

"S^S.'S^'SgS 1 ^ ai"s? never sending students 
to the office for disciplinary purposes. 

■~ , »y-4-c »Retessnient . vou realize that pniiip s 

wide language « rt s assessment, "basics " in fact over 
students have difficulty applying the basics, in h 

naif the class have very P°£ ? 0 ^ a ? 'writing periods, 

write coherent P««^*f*f B f ™ ! u ^teacher autonomy and 
Up to now, allowing Philxp Ja ^ s ^t fit has feemeTapproori- 
self-direction to program as he ™* ™l h ?^ int If ' 

rrs how you are not so sure. You are at tne poim 

feciding what you want to do about the situation. 
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Responses : 
1. 



work, I'd "tajiisn "^^gfa' Electing 



program 



2. 



generate some fhid ioL ««if ic ideas 

SHHHg-program. After I *»%f?^ 0 ™ We . a establish 

gSmSrionltor student progress. 



3. 



from Philip * 



4. »* «« --"t^s^i^S^W^^ 

at rest and continue to monitor. 
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SCORING 
FOR 

INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS SURVEY 




SCORING 

/. 

INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS SURVEY 

DIRECTION OF DECISION MAKING; 

Consistently Teacher-Oriented for one instrumental 

value: 12 (4 per scenario) 
Consistently Supervisor-Oriented for one instrumental 

value: 3 (1 per scenario) 
Moderately Teacher-Oriented: 

9 (3 per scenario) 
Moderately Supervisor-Oriented: 

6 (2 per scenario) 

TOTAL POSSIBLE DIRECTION OF DECISION MAKING SCORES: 

Consistently Teacher-Oriented: 
Consistently Supervisor-Oriented: 
Moderately Teacher-Oriented: 
Moderately Supervisor-Oriented: 



48 
12 
36 
24 
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